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perhaps a little exaggerated, for with all his homeliness he had in his
short rime as Prime Minister shown a remarkable sagacity and an
eye for effective moves in the Parliamentary game which opponents
underrated at their peril. Asquith said of him that he reversed the
damning Tacitean tag: " capax imperil nisi imperasset" and it was
true. In the two years in which he exercised power he had developed
a capacity with which very few had credited him while he was a leader
in Opposition. In the former years he had often seemed fumbling,
easily thrown out of his stride by an effective interruption, slow to see
and seize Parliamentary openings. Not a few of his own supporters
had blamed him for the survival of the Balfour Government when
so many circumstances were working together to bring it down.
But all this changed from the moment that he appeared as Prime
Minister and leader of the great Liberal majority in the new Parliament.
He was now alert, vigorous and shrewd in dealing with opponents,
and the trust reposed in him by his own party was such that dis-
content in the rank and file seemed to vanish at his touch. " We
honoured and loved him," said Mr. T. P. O'Connor, speaking for
the Irish party, and Mr. Henderson added that " nowhere was his
loss more keenly felt than in the ranks of the Labour party."
His fame as a Liberal statesman is likely to rest on his determination
to grant self-government to the Transvaal and Orange River Colonies
the moment he had the opportunity, and thus to lay the foundation
of reconciKation and union between British and Dutch in South
Africa. It was in large measure a personal achievement carried in
the teeth of what at the time seemed wisdom and prudence in the
eyes not only of his opponents but a considerable number of his own
Liberal supporters. Mihier said in later days that " only the miracle
of Botha" saved it from disaster, and a miracle like Botha was
more than even the British Empire had a right to expect. But
Botha without Campbell-Bannerman would have been helpless, and
if the credit is shared, it must be at least in equal proportion. Botha
himself said that Campbell-Bannerman laid the foundation of a United
South Africa.
A friendly French writer spoke of his South African policy as " this
divine madness," but it was precisely this which marked him as the
typical British Liberal statesman for this period in European eyes, -
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